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PART I.—SECRET CRIMES. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE PHANTOM, 


Tue alarm of Lord De Vernon as to the fate of his 
daughter, the Lady Alicia, was extreme, and it was 
perfectly natural that it should be so. 

There was a mystery about it by no means easy of 
solution. 

All that was known respecting her was, that early in 
the evening—about sunset, in fact—she had given the 
mare which she had been riding into the care of hor 
groom, at a turning in the road about five hundred yards 
from Grimwood Chase. 

“ You will saunter down the road to this point with 
the mare in about an hour,” she had said as she left 
him, “and I shall meet you, and ride home.” 

The groom had obeyed, and it was not until he had 
waited some hours that he ventured to the Chase to 
inquire for his mistress, As we know, nothing had 
been seen of her, except by one man, and he lay bruised 
and insensible in a road-side ditch. 

In the mind of that insensible man was locked up the 
key to the fate of Lord De Vernon’s beloved child! 

Not another living soul knew the startling and 
peciions step on whieh she had ventured, The fact of 
1er imprisonment—for such it virtually was—had no 
witness, and for escape she was thus constrained to 
trust in Heaven alone. And her position was most 


-| further drawbac 


WHAT DAISY TIIORNE BENELD AT THE MILE. 


perilous, as well as painful. The trap-door, as we have 
seen, opened upon a flight of sodden aud earth-encrusted 
steps. ‘These led the way to a labyrinth of passages, 
which through part of their length were little better 
than underground drains, damp and slimy, and per- 
fectly dark. From these drains the ascent was by 
means of a rotting ladder—not easy to find in the dark- 
ness, and not particularly safe when found. At the 
top of this was an exceedingly narrow passage, running 
within the walls, and this also was dark, and had the 
k of being so ill-supplied with air that 

it was difficult to breathe in it for any length of time. 
Such was the nature of the place into which Lady 
Alicia had trusted herself, with a serious purpose, but 
only, as she supposed, for an hour or so; and she had 


On this occasion, as we have said, he shared in some 
| measure the alarm which her absence created in his 
lordship’s mind; and as the two neighbours sat hou. 
after hour in the Oratory, waiting for news of her whien 
never came, the tie of mutual sympathy was stronger 
between them than, perhaps, at any previous period. 

Perhaps the recent narrow escape of his own child 
brought out Sir Ireton’s parental feelings with unusual 
strength. 

“The singular fact in the matter,” said Lord De 
Vernon, after Jong and serious rumination, “ is that my 
child should have been seen to approach the Chase so 
nearly, and that from the point at which her groom 
parted with her, she should have been seen no more.” 











now remained there for more than six hours! 

And all that time she had waited in the hope that 
every instant would bring Keebie to her; and with the | 
conqretees that if he came not, no human aid could save | 

er ! 

This was, of course, unknown to Lord De Vernon. | 
He had only vague fears and timorous suspicions ; and 
as hour succeeded hour, these increased in intensity. 

It is only fair to state that they were shared, to somo | 
extent, by Sir Ireton Clavers. There was no love lost 
between those individuals—his lordship regarding the 
wealthy Baronet as insufferably proud for a man of “no 
family,’ while Sir Ireton stigmatised the Lord as being 
“poor as a church mouse,” and openly charged him 
with having manceuvred to win his son as a husband for 
his beautiful, but almost portionless daughter. 

The latter fact had been a cause of bitter feud be- 
tween them for years; and it was not until a recent 
period that it was made up on political grounds—during 
a county election—and the families became once more 
upon visiting terms. This fresh state of things had 
inspired Sir Ireton with something like admiration for 
y Alicia; but he never forgot that she was poor, or 
failed to impress upon Reginald that sho was, in con- 











sequence, “ dangerous.” 


“ It is mysterious, beyond all question,” returned his 
companion ; “ but one thing is clear—she could not have 
entered this house.” 

His lordship did not reply; not because he had the 
slightest suspicion of the real turn which events had 
taken, but because his thoughts had wandered in a 
fresh direction. 

Yet perhaps Sir Ireton interproted that silence as 
flowing from a sonse of suspicion, for he looked up 
wy and remarked— 

“ Recent events naturally make ono nervous ?” 

“They do, indeed,” replied tho terrified father. 
“Oh! if anything should have happened to my child!” 

He stopped, and started from his chair. 

The door of the Oratory—as it was called—was at 
that moment thrown open somewhat unceremoniously, 
and Stott, the constable, stood before them. ; 

“What has happened?” cried Lord de Vernon, lean- 
ing eagerly forward. 

* Another awful outrage, my lord!” replied Stott. 

“You do not, you cannot mean to say that another 
murder has been attempted ?” 

** I’m afraid so, my lord!” 

“ Man, you torture me!” cried the agonised father; 
“out with your story at once. Let mo know the 
worst,” 








Well, my lord, in the first place, the lorse wan- 
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* Hlor ladyship!” eried that funetionary, gazing with 
i-mouthed wonder at the speaker, 

“ Cortainly; did you not say that she had been disco- 
vered in the diteh ——P” 

“No, no, Sir Lreton,” interrupted Stott; “you mis- 
take me, I didn’t mention her ladyship’s name.” 

“ iSut you meant ——” 

“} meant Mr, Kesble, as hasn't been seen about the 
Chase sinee sunset,” 

* Idiot!” shrieked Sir Ireton, turning his back on the 
constable. “Oh, my lord !’’ he continued, “this shock 
was indeed cruel; but yon hear? ‘l'his fool has ex- 
pliined; Lady Alicia may be eafe,”’ 

“She may,” said his lordship, quictly, and unable to 
rally from the terrible shock his mind had received; 
* but I fear not. These deeds of violence fill me with 

rohension, My poor child! my poor clrild!” 

“This is your work, dolt!” exclaimed Sir Iveton, 
turning savagely upon the constable. “ Whot is this 
about Keeble?” 

“ T’ve said all I’ve to say plain enough!’ responded 
the man, sullenly, “ He’s found in a ditch, and he’s 
brought home for dead,” 

“* Bat what took him that way ?” 

“He was sent for the surgeon, as I hear; but the 
surgeon come over to the Chase permiscous, and says 
le never received the message. And before he got here 

lr. Roginald was better, and he wasn’t wanted; and 
that’s alll know. But by to-morrow : 

“Your services will be unnecessary. You have a 
rival in the field; Scott, the London ranner, is here, on 
the matter of the attempted murder.” 

** Ilere—at Grimwood ?” cried Stott, with the utmost 
indignation, 

* Itere—at Grimwood,” repeated Sir Ireton, calmly, 
“ or in the neighbourhood,” 

And with this pieeo of intelligence he left the con- 
stable standing in the hall—to which he had accompa. 
nied him—stupified with wonder and indignation. 
Meanwhile, the rival had not been idle. 

On his arrival at the Chase, he had at once proceeded 


to acl upon the instra of the Rev. Arundel Sharke, 





























































in the matter of his eredentials; but he had taken the 
liberty of making a slight alteration in the person to 
whom he addressed himself. “ Introduce yourself to 


Sharke had said; bub a little reflection 
showed the ex-curate that, for private reqgsons of his 
own, he had better seek an interview with Reginald 


Sir Lreton, 


Clavers himself, 

his was managed without difficulty; and, late as was 
{ hour, he contrived to get himself admitted to the 
sick man’s room. A solitary light upon the mantel- 
piece was burning dimly as he entered, and in the gloom 
Rovinald was almost invisible. 

Claridge took several noiseless steps over fhe Turkey 
carpet; then, having reached the aperture between the 
bed-curtaina, he paused, 

Some e ide had elansed before Reginald, happening 
to open his eyes and to look up, pereeived his midnight 
visitor. When his eyes rested upon him, he started up 


in bed with a suppr ed shriek. 

* You her , Clarid Pp” he « ried. 

* Yos—why not ?” answered the other, quietly. 

“ What the devil do you do in this place, and at this 
hour ?”* demanded Revinald, fiereely. “ If you come on 
n pillaging expedition, you have mistaken your man. 
You did your work, and were paid for it ——” 

* Some work is never paid for,” replied Claridge, 


wleed? You may find that some work had better 


l 
never have been done, too!” was the retort. “ But I’ve 
neither strength nor inclination to bandy words with 
) "ae 
; And you hope to throw me of in that style?” de- 


manded Clarid “on must this 





' inald is hand imy 
boll-pall, which he eto th 
by Heaven,” he said, “ unless you t ted 
eur » out of this place, '1 have you carted off to the 
] ¢ iY vw? 
No, you won't,” returned the other. 
Reginald 1 harply aud furiously. 


chat tale I shall have to tell Sit Ireton,” 
said Claridge, quite unmoved. ; 
“T do; and L know how he will receive it—how he 


Non r for the h rse; we kno 
of that. Goon!” 

“* As you please, my lord. And, to como to tho point 
ut once, we found the body lying in the ditch by the 

Farm road, aud they’re bringing it to the} 
“. ° . 

The effect which these words pr duced on Lord De 
Vernon was terrible to witne His face changed to 
the face of a « e; he trembled in every limb; and 
relaxing his hold of the back of the chair from which he } 
had risen, he fell rather than sank into it, with a groan, 

fy poor friend,” cried Sir Ireton, bending over 
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* Hark! there are footsteps—you have one moment 
for reflection,” said Claridge. 

“And at the end of that moment,” said Reginald, 

| bitterly, “ I shall denounce you as an impo8tor, who has 


extorting money from me under threats. 

“ Which I haye written evidence to disprove.” 
| © Wuvitten evidence ?” cried the sick man, in a changed 
tone. 

“ Yes,” returned Claridge. 
they are here.” 

There was, indeed, the sound of a hand upon the 
| handle of the door. 
| You have dared to forge ——” began Reginald. 
| The other bent towards him, and raising his hand to 

his mouth, whispered behind it. 


* But do your worst— 


; ,” he said; “that was the forgery which you 
| destroyed.” 

Reginald Clavers sank back upon his pillow. 

At the same moment two domestics entered the room, 
and approached the bedside. 

“ You pleased to ring, sir?” said one. 

“I did,” replied the young Squire, and he hesitated ; 
his eyes wandered to the face of the ex-parson, whieh 
wore an aspect of supreme indifference, _“ I will trouble 
you,” he added slowly, “for the wine—for this gentle- 
man. 

The servants bowed and retired. 

No sooner had they quitted the room, than Reginald 
starteg up. 

“ For the moment you have escaped,” he said; “ but 

don’t therefore suppose that Lam going to become your 
dupe or—your banker. What you have told me about 
that document is a lie! It was the original which you 
destroyed. I saw it thrust into the flames with my own 
eyes. 
“ So far from that being the case,” said Claridge, 
coolly, “I had not at the time the original in my pos- 
session. Jt wis not until after I had lost my curacy— 
until the disgrace which had come upon me made me 
reckless of consequcnces—that I dared to possess myself 
of that proof of your ——” 

“You have it now?” demanded the other, quickly ; 
“you will take your Bible oath that it is now in your 
possession ?” 

“T will.” 

** You have it about your person P” 

That question 1 decline to answer. Enough that 
you will see it when it concerns me to show it you; and 
that, in the meantime, you will do well to keep to your 
bargain both with me, with Barton, and with the wo- 
man. But I didn’t come here to speak of this to-night: 
I’m at the Chase with another object. Arundel Sharke 
brought me here.” 

* Do you know Sharke ?” asked the Squire, in alarm. 

* Tntimately.” 

“The dence you do! And for what piece of villany 
has he given you a retainer P” 

“That,” replied the fellow, “is rather a long story ; 
and as the wine is here, I'll first take a glass or so of 
Sir Ireton’s famous port, and then you and I can discuss 
it at our leisure.” 

While he was in the act of speaking, a sorvant entered, 
and placed two decanters of wine on a small table by 
the bed-side. The man then at once retired. 

It was at least two hours before Claridge followed his 
example. 

During all that time he was engaged in close and 
often earnest conversation with the invalid, the intervals 
being filled up by such repeated appeals to the decanters 
that at length not a single drop of wine, cither white or 
red, remained in them. Claridge was not particular 
about mixing, nor did there seem any reason why he 
should be so; for when, after he had transferred the 
contents of the bottles to his own interior, Reginald 
rang for a chamber light, and instructed the servant to 
show the stranger to the Walnut room, he retired appa- 
rently as calm as when he had entered the room. 

If he showed any symptom of inebricty, it consisted 
in this, that on reaching the Walnut chamber, he stood 
for a moment before the glass upon the dressing-table, 
and, surveying his bloated countenance, deliberately 
winked first one eye and then the other. 

* All right!” he whispered to himself, softly. 

Then, with great deliberation, he proceeded to make 
all safe for the night. Having first locked the door, he, 
by the exercise of more bodily strength than he appeared 
capable of, dragged and Pr the huge bedstead 
several feet, antil the head of it covered the door, to 
which it formed un impassable barricade. Next he pro- 
ceeded to examine the windows, and to assure himself 
of the fastenings, which were quite secure. Finally, he 
went over every inch of the walnut panelling, light in 
hand, and so assured himself that access to the room 
wes impossible. 

Thus satisfied, he proceeded partially to undress. 
iTis watch, which was of no particular value, he thrust 
under the pillow of the bed; and then, from mere habit, 
resulting from the many suspicious places in which he 

metimes found himself sleeping after his orgies in 
London, he dropped his money, piece by piece, into the 
water-jug. Having done this, he was about to hang his 
waistcoat over the back of a chair, when, with an audible 
chuckle, he pansed to examine the lining of it. 
“ Safo enough,” he repeated to himself several times, 
“and he madly believed that he had it, and that all proof 





gained admission to this house for the vile purpose of 
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A minute after, and he had extinguished the light; 
and luving tlirown himself upon the bed, lay watching 
the moonlight as it stole in through a half-drawn cur. 
tain. 

That stream of light seemed to have a fascination for 
his eyes, and it was soclear,and so distinct from the dark. 
ness of the room, that even when he shut his eyes it left 
a kind of spectral image upon his mind. Thus it hap. 
ue that, as time passed, he could hardly say whether 
1e was lying open-eyed or otherwise—oe, indeed, whether 
he was not actually dosing—when a slight noise startled 
him, and he looked up. 

There could be nobody in the room. 

Of that he was convinced by the precautions he had 
taken; and yet, as he opened his eyes and sat bolt up- 
right in bed, the man could have sworn that a figure— 
the figure of a woman—fiitted across the stream of 
light, which surrounded her like a glory! 

“Impossible!” he said to himself, rubbing his eyes, 
and peering anxiously round; “a mouse couldu’t have 
found tits way into tis room.” 

Perhaps not, 

And yet it was clear that the man doubted even his 
own assurance, for the next instant he had bounded out 
of bed, and was fumbling with the waistcoat which ho 
had left upon the back of the chair. 

It still hung there, apparently undisturbed ; but when 
his fingers hastily sought the treasure concealed within 
the lining, he uttered a cry of rage and yexation. 

There was a rent, and the paper was gone! 











CHAPTER XII. 
DAISY’S ADVENTURE. 


Arrrr what seemed to her a long aiid weary night—a 
night of wecks, a night of terrors and. of phantoms, 
ever beginning and never ending—Daisy Thorne opened 
her eyes. ‘ 

She was faint and weak; so faint and so exhausted, 
that for a long time she had tried in yain to discover 
where she was. It seemed to her that she could smell 
the fresh thymy grass about her — the summer 
breeze was blowing freshly over her parched lips—that 
the songs of birds broke on her cars. 

And now she could hardly credit her Seiises, as sho 
found herself in her own bed, in her own little room at 
the Black Mill 

“T have been dreaming—I have overslept myself!” 

That was her first impression; but gradually thero 
came back to her the memory of what That long sleep 
had originated in, and why hides troubled dreams lad 
hasten her. And, as she thought of this, a shudder 
crept over her wasted frame, 

** Daisy!” said a subdued voice, at that moment. 

The voice itself was hard and guttural, but it was 
modulated to her ear, and she recognised it with a sense 
of inexpressible delight. 

Turning her head upon her pillow, she suffered her 
eyes to fall upon the face of the + oat Tt was that 
of Gaffer Thorne. He sat beside her; his arm rested 
upon the pillow, his face inclined to hers; and, oh! 
how her heart leapt with joy, as memory brought back 
to her what that fuce had been, aud she beheld the 
expression which it now wore! 

For months before that terrible evening, when her 
life was so nearly sacrificed, the old man had tarned 
toward her a visage of stone. His eyes had seen, but 
had not appeared to notice her, as she moved about the 
house, while the stern musclés of his mouth had never 
for an instant relaxed. 

Now, the eyes that looked on her were red with 
weeping, and the hard, bronzed, wrinkled face beamed 
with a mother’s tenderness. 

“Ah! my more than father,” she muttered faintly; 
“you have learned my innocence—you_ have forgiven 
me ?” 

“Yes, Daisy, I have forgiven you,” he replied ; “ in- 
nocent or guilty, I have forgiven you.” 

*Tnnocent !” she exclaimed, feebly. 

“T do believe it, Duisy—I do believe it ; but I am not 
your judge. Oh, my child—my darling—I have been 
cruel, 1 have been wicked, but I will be so no more. 
God has visited me bitterly, but justly. He has set me 
a sharp lesson to learn, but I have learnt it, and I 
shall not forget it.” 

You have been very good to me,” the poor girl 
murmured, softly. 

* Good, Daisy! I thought so till till the hour came 
when you were all but snatched from me—when they 
had given you up for lost. And then, sitting in this 
quiet room, watching your painful breathing, and 
thinking over you as gone—there came upon me the 
burning sense of all my cruelty, ‘ My boy’s child!’ I 
cried in bitterness of heart—‘ my poor boy’s only child! 
And I, who should have loved and cherished and pro- 
tected her—I, who should have upheld her against the 
world—I to have judged and condemned her, and slic, 
maybe, as innocent asa yearling lamb! Strange that 
I had never seen it so before, and then the thought of 
it nearly broke my heart.” 

“Think no more of it, for my sake,” she 5 ee ex- 
erting herself to the utmost to rise and throw her arms 
about his neck; “let us forget the dreadful past 9 
She could not proceed. 

The thought of Jasper Fairholt, and of all that had 
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rent. The old man, too, started at her words, and a! ends. What proof have you that Martin didn’t leave 


strange pallor crept over his cheek. 


“ Forget the past!” he ejaculated, with an carnest- | 


ness which had something of the terrible in it. And 
as he spoke a clammy dew broke out over his bald brow. 

Daisy could not reply. She had not strength even to 
notice the old man’s agitation. The emotion, which 
her own words had called forth, had well-nigh over- 
come her. It revived to her memory the fearful tra- 
gedy of the last few weeks, and one thought alone— 
that of the fate of Jasper—well-nigh left her prostrate. 

She could only lay a white and wasted hand in the 
rough palm of Gaffer Thorne, and close her eyes ina 
halt-swoon. 

To this state of feebleness and partial unconscions- 
ness succeeded sleep, deep sleep. How long it lasted 
Daisy could not tell, but when she awoke the shadows 
of evening were closing in, and she was alone. The 
miller had quitted the bedside. 

Of this she was first conscious from hearing his voice, 
which, however subdued, had a harsh, rumbling sound, 
in the garden, just below her half-open window. Illness 
lad rendered the poor girl’s hearing singularly acute, 
and though, at first, she did not attend to what was 
passing, she very soon found herself fearfully interested 
in if, 

“The old woman’s been to you with her lies, has 
she?” she heard a voice say. “I'll have to strangle 
her yet, if she don’t watch it.” 

Daisy shuddered—not at the words, but atthe voice 
in which they were spoken. It was that of Joe Barton, 
the cur who had so nearly left her to perish. 

“No,” she heard Thorne reply, “I haven’t seen her 
ae you threatencd to turn her out o’ house an’ 

1iome -——— 

“And serve her right, for a mischief-making old 
cat!” interposed the other. 

“That’s no concern o’ mine,” said the old man, 
gruffly. “ All I say is, that I haven’t seen her; but Pil 
take my oath you wasn’t at Tretton market, for all that. 
You wasn’t seen there, though half the parish was at 
market; and more’n that, you was seen xd 

“ Where?” 

“ Going, at daybreak, in a masquerading dress, along 
the opposite road to Tretton.” 

“Tt’s a lic!” said Barton, “’Twasn’t me. Why 
should I take t’other road? Bring me the man who 
dares say he saw me!” 

“ 'That’s soon done,” replied the miller ; “I’m the man 
—I saw you 

“You! Where—where were you?” 

** At my own door. You passed close to it; but your 
mind was too much taken up with what had happened 
to notice me. I saw that, and I came to my own con- 
clusions.” 

“Curse your conclusions!” replied Barton, “I 
didn’t come here to ask for ’em, and I’ll trouble you to 
to keep ’em to yourself. It won’t be profitable work, I 
can tell you, for you to go about blackening the cha- 
racter of your future son-in-law.” 

“What do you mean, Barton?” asked the miller, 
hastily. 

“Mean? Why, that I have set my mind on Daisy, 
and T shall have her, too. I always told Jasper how it 
would turn out, and I tell you. Mark my words—Daisy 
will be my wife!” 

* Never, never!” cricd Gaffer Thorne. 

And Daisy, hearing the solemn assurance, raised her 
cyes to Heaven, and, with clasped hands, prayed that 
ane might have strength to give effect to the old man’s 
words. 

3ut the next moment she was again absorbed in the 
conversation, which she could not choose but overhear. 

* When you talk to me in that way,” said Joe Barton, 
“you forget, or p’raps you’re not aware, of what I 
know of your affairs. There was a certain Martin 
Thorne—you knew him, maybe ?—a fine, handsome 
youth, but a little wild. Why, Thorne, you’re trem- 
bling like a leaf!” 

“No, no! There’sacold breeze down the valley,” 
returned the other, in a husky whisper. ‘ 

“ But your teeth chatter like dice in a box! Well, as 
I was saying, this Martin Thorne, son of old Gaffer 
Thorne, of the Black Mill, was a little wild, and every- 
body said he was like to ran away and gotosea.” 

“Yes, yes,” mumbled the old man, clasping his 
hands, and trying to rab some warmth into them ; “he 
ran away—he ran away ?” ; 

“No, he didn’t!” replied Barton, with cruel em- 
phasis. : 
“ Ho loft tho mill, that night of the storm; that’s 
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“No he didn’t!” repeated Barton, with even more 
significance. “ Come; a few minutes since, you thought 
to have it all your own way! I knew what you meant ; 
you wanted to save Jasper Fairholt af my expense, and 
you thought to trump up a tale of my being about in 
the night, in disguise, so us to bring suspicion upon me. 
It was crucl, it was cowardly, Gaffer Thorne; but 
more than that, it was the act of a fool. 
live in glass honses’—but you know the proverb. 

“ As true as there’s a heaven over us,” cried the old 
man, who had by this time recovered somewhat of his 
self-possession, “I believe that you are the man who 
tried to take the young Squire’s life! As to that tale 
about my poor lost boy, it’s a calumny and a wicked in- 


” 


‘ They who | 


vention to screen yourself and serve your own base | 





the mill on the night of the great storm ?” 

“The best of proof—I watched the mill that night.” 
| Watched it?” 
| “Yes: from nightfall to sunrise. All that night I 
crouched in the empty dog-kennel yonder, and watched.” 

** You played the spy, did ye?” demanded Thorne. 

Yes, [ did. I went there without an object, further 
than shelter from the rain; but I didn’t stay there till 
morning without one. When the storm was at its 
height, when the thunder was rolling and the lightuing 
blinding one, I heard an altercation—I knew the voices : 
T heard a scream and a fall. All that night there was a 
| moving light in the mill, and the next morning the 
| report was abroad in the village that Martin Thorne 
| had run away to sea, and left his old father broken- 
hearted. Ha, ha! poor broken-hearted old man!” 

The words which this fellow uttered had chilled Daisy 
to the bone; but that langh—that horrible laugh rang 
through her ears like the cry of a fiend. 

As it died away, she waited with an anxiety which 
almost deafened her—to catch the reply of themiller. He 
would—he must, she felt, burst out into a torrent of in- 
dignant inyective. Ie must meet with just resentment 
the fearful imputation. Nay, she trembled lest in his 
fury he should find no reply but to dash the monster 
to the earth. 

What was poor Daisy’s emotion then, when, in place 
of this outburst of righteous indignation, which she 
both expected and feared, there was a pause, and then 
the old man laid his hand on Barton's shoulder and 
answered him mildly, and in a voice raised little above 
a whisper. 

“Barton,” he said, “there are things too serious to 
joke about, and this is one of ’em. I could, if I chose, 
explain to you the mystery of the night of the great 
storm, but not now—not now. We'll talk of this again.” 

* And Daisy—what about her?” 

“ Daisy!” cried the old man; “would you snatch 
her from me the very moment she is restored to my 
arms? No, no; some day she must make her own 
choice, but for the present ——” 

* No,” interrupted Barton, “ her own choice is made, 
and it won’t suit my book. [tis you who must choose 
for her, and at once, or it is I who will explain the 
mystery of the night of the great storm, and will ev- 
hibit the dead witness of the truth.” 

The latter words were spoken in the ear of the old 
man, and in tones so low that, but for the unnatural 
acuteness which indisposition had given to all her facul- 
ties, Daisy would have lost them, As it was, she heard 
every syllable, but she neard no more. 

The terror which those words conveyed paralysed 
her, and fainting from weakness, she sank back uncon- 
scious upon her pillow. 

While that unconsciousness lasted, or when it had 
passed away—for she could never quite explain the 
mystery—Daisy had what some would describe as an 
experience, others as a dream. 

And this was the manner of it. 

Several hours seemed to have passed away, and it 
was midnight. 

The sky was dark, but fretted with stars, and across 
the open country there blew a moaning wind, such as 
she well knew betokened rain. These points struck 
her because, when she lifted her head, there was only 
the sky above her; and as she noticed this, for the 
first time she felt herself chilled to the bone, an 
huddled her thin night-clothes around her to protect 
her from the blowing wind. 

A few moment’s bewilderment—such as would happen 
to a somnambulist awaking from slumber in a strange 
place—yielded to the conviction that she had left her 
bed, and wus now standing on a narrow ledge, close to 
an opening which commanded the interior of the mill- 
house. 

She was, in fact, in the open air, at a distance of some 
twenty feet from the ground, and was looking in at an 
aperture in the wall. 

Looking at what ? 

The interior of the mill-house was faintly revealed 
by the light of a lantern placed upon a huge stone near 
itsentrance. The rays of this lantern did not penetrate 
beyond a certain distance; but that was snilicient to 
disclose the black bulk of the grim, spectral water- 
wheel, and of the cambrous machinery by which it was 
worked, 

Unconsciously Daisy noticed this, but her eyes were 
fixed upon objects far more startling. 

Her eyes were fixed upon the bald head and terror- 
stricken face of an old man, who knelt upon the ground 
| beside what appeared to be an open grave. ‘The light 
| of the lantern shone full upon the man and the yawn- 
ing gulf at his feet, which had been disclosed by the 
| removal of a portion of the boards of the mill-floor. 
| Itshone, also, upon something more. 
| From that gulf had been raised, by means of ropes 
| still hanging abont it, a long and cumbrous chest, which 
| in her terror the girl at first regarded asa coffin. It 
| was, however, only a household chest of great antiquity, 
| covered with black leather, which had rusted and 
peeled with age, and from which the nails with which 
| 1t had originally been studded had one by one dropped 
away. 

Was it the coffer in whigh the old man kept the 

hoarded savings of his life P 











Like a flash this thought shot through the brain of 
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the girl, and was dismissed; and thero succeeded to it 
a horrible misgiving. Then, with stifled breath and 
straining eyes, and a heart throbbing with unnatural 
speed, she watched for what would follow, 

She saw the old man stoop forward, and heard the 
groan which escaped him as he did so. 

She saw the hd of the old chest prized open by 
means of a rusty chisel, which she had noticed lying on 
the floor. . 

And as the lid was slowly raised, her eyes rested 
for an instant upon a spectacle, ghastly and rovolting 
beyond her worst conceptions. 

The chest contained the crouched-up skeleton of a 
human being! 

With a loud, piercing shriek Daisy Thorno relapsed 
into unconsciousness, and her dream—if dream it was 


—had ended. 
(To be continued in our next) 


THE GERMAN STRANGER’S LESSON. 
Some years ago, a German prince, making the tour of 
Europe, stopped at Venice for a short period 

In the commencement of his intercourse all national 
distinctions were carefully suppresged; but, as his in- 
timacy increased, he could not help observing the lurk- 
ing vanity of the Italians. Ono of its most frequent 
exhibitions was in the little dramas that wound up 
their stately festivities. Tho wit was constantly sharp- 
ened by some contrast between the Italian and the Ger- 
man, some slight aspersion on Teutonic rudeness, or 
some remark on the Ristory of a people untouched by 
the clegance of southern manners. As the sarcasm was 
conveyed with Italian grace, and the offence softencd 
by its humour, it was obvious that the only retaliation 
must be a good-natured and humorous one. When tho 
prince was on the point of taking leave, he invited his 
entertainers to a farewell supper. He drew tho conver- 
sation to the infinite superiority of the Italians, and, 
above all, of the Venetians, acknowledged the darkness 
in which Germany had been destined to remain so long, 
and looked forward with infinite sorrow to the compa- 
rative opinion of posterity upon a country to which so 
little of its gratitude must be due. 

“ But, my lords,” said he, rising, “ we are an emulous 
people, and an example like yours must not be lost oven 
upon a German, I have been charmed with your 
dramas, and have contrived a little arrangement to givo 
you one of our country, if you will condesceud to follow 
me to the great hall.’ 

The company roso and followed him through the 
splendid suite of a Venetian villa to the hall, that was 
fitted up as a German barn. Tho aspect of the theatro 
produced at first universal surprise, and next an univer- 
sal smile. It had no resemblance to the gilded and 


sculptured saloons of their own little theatres. How- 
ever, it was only so much the more Teutonic. Tho 
curtain drew up—the surprise rose into loud laughter, 
even amongst the Venetians, who have been seldom be- 
trayed into anything beyond a smile for generations to- 
aelee. The stage was a tempora 'y erection, ru le and 
uneven. The scene represented a wretched, irregular 


street, scarcely lighted by a single lap, and looking 
the fit haunt for robbery and as nation. On a nar- 
rower view, some of the noble spectators began to think 
it had a resemblance to an Italian street, and soma 
actually discovered in it one of the leading streete of 
their own city. But the play wus on a German story, 
and they were under a German roof. The street, not- 
withstanding its similitude, was of course German. 
The street was for a time npeopled; but at length a 
traveller, a Goran, with pistols m his belt, and appa. 
rently exhausted with fatigue, came heavily pacing 
along. He knocked at several of the doors, but cou! 
obtain no admission, He then wrapped himec# up in 
a cloak, sat down’ upon the fragment of a monument, 
and thus soliloquised 

“ Well, hero I have come, and this is my reception. 
All palaces, no inns; all nobles, and not a man to tell 


me where I can lie down in comfort or in safety. 
Well, it can’t be helped. A German does not much 
care; campaigning has hardened effeminacy amongst 


$aman can labour 


" 


us. Loneliness is not so well, uule 
or read. Read—that’s true ; come out, Zimmerman 

He drew a volume from his pocket, moved nearer to 
a decaying lamp, and soon seemed absorbed. Me had 
been till now the only actor. Another soon shared the 
eyes of the spectators. A tall, light figure came, with 
a kind of visionary movement, from behind the monus 
ment, surveyed the traveller with keen curiosity, list- 
ened with apparent astonishment at his low words, ond 
in another moment had fixed itself ga 


ne over hia 
thi in 


shoulder on the volume. ‘The eyes of ular 
being wandered rapidly over the p 1 when it was 
turned, they were lifted up to heaven with the strongest 
expressions of astonishment German was weary ; 


TI 
is | 


his head soon drooped over his book, and he closed it 


“What !” said he, rising and stretching hit olf, “ia 
there no one stirring yet in this comfortless place? Is 
it not near day?’ He took out his repeater, and touchod 
the pendant ; it struck four. His mysterious attendant 
had watched him narrowly, the repeat was eyed in ita 
turn; but when it etrack, delight was mingled with the 


wonder that had till then filled his pale, intelligent 
countenance. 
* Four o'clock,” said the German, 


“Tn my country 
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half the world would be going to their day’s work Ww 
this time; in another hour it will be sunrise. Wel 
then, you nation of sleepers, I'll do you a service, and 
make you open your eyes.” 

He drew out one of his pistols, and fired it. The 
attendant form still hovering behind him had looked 
curiously on the pistol; but on its going off, it started 
back in terror, aud uttered a loud cry that made the 
traveller start. 

“Who are you?” was his greeting to this strange 
intruder. 

“T will not hurt you,” was the answer. 

“Who cares about that?” was the retort, and he 
pulled out the other pistol. 

“ My friend,” said the figure, “ even that weapon of 
thunder and lightning cannot hurt me now; but if you 
would know who I am, let me entreat you to satisfy my 
curiosity a moment. You seem a man of extraordinary 

vwers, 
a Well, then,” said the German, in a gentler tone, 
“if you come as a friend, I shall be glad to give you all 
the information in my power ; it is the custom of our 
country to deny nothing to those who will love or 
learn.’ 

The former sighed deeply, and murmured— 

“And yet you ate a German; but you were just 
reading a case of strange and yet most interosting 
fixures. Was it a manuscript ?” 

“No, it was a printed book.” 

“Printing, what is printing? I never heard but of 
writing.” 

“It is an art by which one man can give to the world 
in one day as much as three hundred could give by 
writing, and in a character of superior clearness and 
beauty, by which books are universal—a literature 
etornal.” 

“* Admirable, glorious art!” said the inquirer. “ Who 
was its illustrious inventor ?” 

“ A German.” 

“ But, another question. I saw you look at a most 
curious instrument, traced with figures ; it sparkled with 
diamonds, but its greatest wonder was its sound. It 
gave the hour with miraculous exactness, and the sounds 
were followed with tones superior to the sweetest music 
of my day.” 

“That was a repeater.” 

“ How! when I had the luxuries of the world at my 
command, I had nothing better to tell the hour than a 
clepsydra, or a sun-dial, But this must be invaluable, 
from its facility of being carried about. It must be an 
admirable guide, even to higher knowledge. All de- 
pends upon the exactness of time. It may assist navi- 
ration, astronomy. What an invention! Whose was it? 
fie must be more than human,” 

* He was a German.” 

“ What, still a barbarian? I remember his nation. I 
once saw a legion of them marching towards Rome ; 
they were a bold and brave blue-eyed troop. The whole 
city poured out to see then ; but we looked upon them 
as so many gallant savages. I have ny | one more 
question to ask yeu. 1 saw you raise your hand with a 
small truncheon in it; in a moment something rushed 
out that seemed a portion of the fire of the clouds. 
Were those thunder and lightning that Isaw? Did 
they come at your command? Was that truncheon a 
talisman? and are you a mighty magician. Was that 
truncheon a sceptre, commanding the elements? Are 
you a god ?” 

The strange inquirer had drawn back gradually as his 
feelings rose. His curiosity was now turned into solemn 
wonder, and he stood gazing upwards, in an attitude 
expressive of mingled awe and astonishment. The Ger- 
man felt the sensation of a superior presence growing 
on himself, as he looked on the fixed countenance of this 
superior being. It was in that misty blending of light 
and darkness which the moon leaves as it sinks just 
before morn. There was a single hue of pale grey in the 
east, that tinged the stranger's visage with a chill light. 
The moon resting broadly on the horizon, was setting 
behind, and the figure seemed as if standing in the orb; 
its arms were lifted towards heaven, and the light came 
through between them with the mild splendour of a 
vision. But the German, habituated to the vicissi- 
tudes of “perils by flood and field,” shook off his 
brief alarm, and proceeded calmly to explain the 
source of the miracle. He gave a slight detail of the 
machinery of the pistol, and alluded to the history of 
gunpowder. 

“Tt must be a mighty instrument in the hands of 
man, either for good or ill,” said the form. ‘“‘ How it 
must change the nature of war! By whom was this 
wondrous secret. revealed to the traders upon earth ?” 

* A German.” 

The form seemed suddenly to enlarge—its feebleness 
of voice was gone—its attitude was irresistibly noble. 
Before it had uttered a word, it looked as made to per- 
suade and command. Its outer robe had been flung 
away; it now stood with an antique dress of brilliant 
white, gathered in many folds, and edged in a deep 
border of purple; a slight wreath, like laurel, of a daz- 
sling green, was on its brow. It looked like the Genius 
of aa 

“ Stranger,” suid he, pointing to the Apennines, which 
were bogianing to be marked with twilight, “ eighteen 
hundred years have passed away since I was the glory 
of all beyond those mountains. 1 was then triumphaat, 
aud was honoured as the great leading mind of the in- 


tellectual empire of the world; but I knew nothing of 
these things—-I was a child to you. Has not Italy been 
still the mistress of the mind? Show me her noble in- 
ventions. I must soon sink into the earth; let me learn 
still to love my country.” 

The listener started back, exclaiming— 

* Who and what are you?” 

**T am the spirit of an ancient Roman. Show me, by 
the love of a patriot, what Italy now sends out to en- 
lighten mankind.” 

The German looked embarrassed; but, in a moment 
after, he heard the sound of a pipe and tabor. He 
pointed in silence to the narrow street from whence the 
interruption came; a ragged figure tottered out, with a 
barrel-organ at his back, a frame of puppets in his hand, 
a hurdy-gurdy round his neck, and a string of dancing 
dogs in his train. The spirit utered, with a sigh— 

* Is this Italy ?” 
wee German bowed his head. The showman began 

8 cry. 

‘ed show, fine raree show against the wall! Fine 
Madame Catalani dance upon the ground! Who come 
for the galantee show ?” 

The organ struck up, the dogs danced, the Italian 
capered around them. ‘The spirit raised his broad gaze 
to heaven. 

“These the men of my country? These the poets, 
the orators, the patriots of mankind? What scorn and 
curse has fallen upon them!” 

As he gazed, tears suddenly suffused his eyes; a sun- 
beam struck across the spot where he stood, a purple 
mist rose around him, and he was gone. 

The Venetians, with one accord, started from their 
seats, and rushed out of the hall. The Prince and his 
suite had previously oy everything for leaving the 
city, and were beyond the Venetian territory before sun- 
rise. Another night in Venice, and they would have 
been on their way to the other world, 








UNDER THE CHESNUT-TREE. 


Unper the chesnut tree, 
Which grows by the shady bower— 
Under the chesnut tree, 
In the evening’s twilight hour, 
I wait—I wait my lily love, 
My love like a lily fair, 
And: sweeter than all the lilies white, 
Which grow in such sweetness there, 


Under the chesnut tree, 
As the lark falls from the sky— 
Under the chesnut tree, . 
As the nightingale carols high, 
I wait for the rose, my rose more fair 
Than the roses which round me bloom ; 
The red and the white, the white and red, 
So rich in their sweet perfume, 


Under the chesnut tree, 
As lovers delight to wait— 

Under the chesnut tree, 
Till daytime is growing late, 

And soft winds sing through the trecs, 
And ruffle the leaves above— 

My heart beating time and tune with thcm, 
I wait for my darling love, 


Under the chesnut tree 
Steals music soft and sweet; 

Soft as the leafiet’s fall, 
The music of Annie’s feet; 

liush! hush !—away! she’s coming now, 
Here none but lovers should be; 

My lily and rose, the queen of flowers, 
Comes under the chesnut tree. 








DEATH IN THE PALACE. 


Arter the fall of Napoleon, in 1814, the infamous Fer- 
dinand, who had resided for five years at Valengay, re- 
turned to the throne-of Spain. He had first married 
his cousin Maria, a princess of Naples. She was a 
lovely woman, gentle, timid, confiding. Her wretched 
spouse, in his frequent drunken brawls, would assail 
her with the most profane and vulgar abuse, often 
proceeding to even personal violence. After five 
years of misery she died, probably poisoned by her 
asbend. 

In three months Ferdinand married Maria Isabel, a 
princess of Portugal. She, after one long year of 
anguish, died in a fit. A few months after, Ferdinand 
married Maria Amelia, a princess of Saxony. She 
endured life with the monster ten sorrowful years, and 
then, utterly world-weary, glad to escape from life, sank 
into the grave. All three of these queens were child- 
less. ‘The constitution of the king was exhausted by a 
life of measureless debauchery, and there was but little 

rospect that he could transmit the crown to any 
Sentetand of his own. Should he die childless, the 
crown would pass to his next brother, Carlos. He was 
a fanatic zoek and all the religionists of the cloister 
7 around him. The two brothers were implacable 
‘oes. 
Ferdinand, hoping to exclude him from the throne, 
immediately married again, taking Christina, a daughter 
of the king of Naples. She was an ambitious, frivolous, 
unprincipled girl of twent® utterly devoid of conscience, 
ve total devoted to her own personal gratification. 


never ascend the throne. Her drunken, bloated old 
husband she despised; but she loved the wealth, the 
splendour, and the freedom of the court. Her principal 
friend and companion was a very elegant young courtier, 
Munoz, introduced to the palace in consequence of his 
beauty, the son of a wealthy tobacconist. Upon him tho 
queen lavished dignity, wealth, and titles. 

_ There was great excitement throughout Spain, when 
it was announced that an heir was expected to the 
throne. Carlos and his party were in consternation. 
Still there was hope left; for the succession was limited 
to male heirs, and a daughter could not succeed to the 
government. But Christina succeeded in causing this 
decree to be abrogated. Carlos and his friends were 
now roused to fury, declaring that the court had no 
right to annul the ancient law of the realm, and that 
they would resist it, with all the energies of civil war. 
The murmur of the rising tempest began to be heard 
all along the base of the Pyrenees, and among the fast- 
nesses of the Sierra Montana. 

On the 10th of October, 1830, the child was born, a 
daughter, Isabella, the present queen of Spain. Fer- 
dinand was now a miserable old man, upon the verge of 
the grave. The armies of England had placed him 
upon the throne as the “ yt king, and until ho 
died, none who recognised the rights of legitimacy 
could dispute his sway. But the whole nation was-pre- 
paring for an peers to arms immediately upon his 
death, one half to maintain the rights of Taabella, and 
the other to support the claims of Carlos. When Isa- 
bella was three years old, the Cortez was assembled to 
strengthen her title, by taking the oath of allegiance. 
The ceremony took place on the 20th of June, 1833. 
Madrid had seldom witnessed so imposing a spectacle. 
A bull fight, of barbaric grandeur, was exhibited in tho 
Plaza Mayer, and all the ancient customs and costumes 
of the nation were revived. As night came, the blaze of 
millions of torches threw the glare of noon-day splen- 
dour = the carousing multitude. The pale and 
feeble Isabella gazed in infantine wonder upon these 
festivities, little imaginining their significance; and 
when the grandees bowed before the child, to take the 
oath of allegiance, she little knew that that oath was to 
deluge the whole nation in blood, and to flood it with 
misery. The Carlists gazed upon the scene in moody 
silence, grasping their swords, and threatening ven- 
geance. Such are the beauties of the hereditary trans- 
mission of power. 

_ At last the dying hour of Ferdinand came. In the 
interior of the e, on the royal couch, emblazoned 
with velvet and gold, the wretched monarch lay, moan- 
in Ge paralysed. Tho pepe old man, pitiable in 
infirmity and vice, tortured by pain and by the stings of 
remorse, trembled in view of approaching judgment. 
Though life still lingered, his sceptre was broken, and 
no one was found to turn to him an eye of kindness. 
Angry disputants surrounded his bed, and the groans of 
the dying king were drowned by the tumult and angry 
vociferation of the courtiers. The king, half delirious, 
gaeed with amazement upon the unearthly clamour. 
"he disputants, regardless of the death scene, from 
oaths pone to blows. They seized each other b 

the collar and by the hair; fierce struggles ensued, an 

knives gleamed over the bed of death. In their mad 
wrestlings they staggered against the royal couch, 
and were almost thrown upon the body of the dying 


king. 

‘the noise penetrated the most distant apartments of 
the palace, and attendants rushed to the room. At 
length the combatants were separated, the mob was 
uelled, and some one, going to the bed of the king, 
ound that he was dead. Such was death in the palace! 
Dead! Howmuch is contained in that one short word! 
The grave, corruption, and the worm are not its end. 
There rise beyond, the visions of judgment, eternity, 
and retribution. “ After death cometh the judgment.” 
It may be doubted whether there were ever a more 
worthless man than this Ferdinand VII., whom the 
intervention of England placed as sovereign over twelve 
millions of people. 

The deat of the king was the signal for the grasp of 
arms and the uproar of war. For many years the par- 
ties had been preparing for the conflict. Spain was 
about — divided. Over the whole peninsula the 
flames of war instantly burst forth. Cities were sacked, 
villages burnt, and harvests trampled. Nearly all in- 
dustry was paralysed ; robbery and violence were every- 
where, and hills and vales were crimsoued with blood. 
For twelve years this cruel civil war raged witha ferocity 
perhaps never surpassed. Madrid, the capital of Spain, 
was now in the possession of one party, and now of 
the other. Christina was regent, in behalf of her 
daughter, Isabella. At one time she was driven over 
the Pyrenees into France. Again, Carlos in utter dis- 
may, was running from her armies. Austria, Russia, 
and Rome supported the claims of Carlos. . England 
and France were for Isa Their armies, however, 
were not called into action. At length the war ceased. 
Isabella had conquered, and, at the age of sixteen, was 
compelled to marry her cousin Francisco, whom she 
despised. For a long time she wept and stormed, and 
decared that she would die before she would marry the 
wretch. She was compelled to submit; but, after a 
few weeks, in thorough disgust, refused any longer to 
live with her husband. The tempests of her life had 
developed anything but an amiable character. She 








She hated Carlos, and was determined that he should 


loved nobody, and nobody loved her. 
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THE GAME OF LIFE; 
SHADOWS OF CRIME, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE PLOT THICKENS. 
Then whudder awa’ thou bitter, biting blast, 
And sough through the scrunty tree, 
And smoor me up in the snaw fu’ fast, 
And ne’er let the sun me see, 
Pure Mary Lzz. 
Houcuton’s very flesh quivered at these words. He 
seemed haunted by a grisly spectre, called Detection ; 
it met and taunted him at every turn in life’s walk. 
His tongue clave to his mouth; he strove to ask what 
was meant, but in vain; he felt that Doran was master 
of some secret of his, but which one was the question. 
“I think we had better postpone all discussion, Mr. 
Houghton,” said Doran, at length; “it will be more 
satisfactory to touch upon certain matters elsewhere.” 
Houghton had opened his mouth to acquiesce in this 
suggestion, which had much the sound of a command ; 
but, before he could do so, the room was suddenly en- 
veloped in complete and impervious darkness. 
Amidst this impenetrable night, which was acutely 
painful to the senses, the muffled, hurried sound of re- 


treating footsteps, a scuffle, was heard—a smothered cry | © 


for help—a blow—and then a heavy fall to the ground! 
After that all was still; there was the silence of the 
grave, save for the closing and locking of adoor. __ 

What a weary, weary waiting it was, the one to which 
Houghton found himself condemned ! 

He called aloud for help—there was no reverberation ; 
he felt convinced that the windows were padded, to 
deaden any possible sound from within. 

As the hours crept on, he became nervous from 
the darkness around, and the conviction that some one, 
dead or living—and, if the latter, wounded—lay on the 
floor. He moved at length, propelled by one of those 
invisible powers which sway our actions, towards the 
spot where lay the object of his dread. He ye 
an icy cold upturned face drove every drop of blood 
from his heart to his brain! He dared not move across 
the room, so he sank down where he was, in a crouching 
posture on the floor, and pan until his eyeballs shot 
fire from intense fixity of position, on the spot where 
he knew a human being lay, alive or dead—probably 
the latter. 

And so morning eamo—pale, grey, chilly break of day 
—and found him still crouching down, with shivering 
frame, and teeth chattering from cold and terror, wait- 
ing for a convincing gaze at the companion of that 
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It was the unfortunate detective, Cruise, who had been 
stricken down by a felon hand, and now lay dead and 
stark on the ground, with a dark stain on his breast, 
yo the sudden and sure blow which had ended in 

eath, 

For some moments Houghton was paralysed ; he sat 
watching the gradually increasing light of day bright- 
ening even the still face beiees bin. He sat without 
moving, scarcely breathing aloud, so intently was he 
listening to catch the sound of breathing in Lin who 
would never breathe more. 

But the broad daylight of a December aay came at 
length, and then Houghton was convinced that he who 
had sought him, filled with life, but a few hours before, 
was now dead—murdered! And he was shut up alone 
with the body, and not a living witness to say how they 
had come thus. Feeling, at length, that he should go 
mad if he remained much longer, he crept, tottering at 
every step, to the door; and then the agonising desire 
to escape became so intense, that he clung wildly to the 
lock, shaking it, and crying aloud. 

The horrible feeling possessed him, that if he looked 
behind him, he should see the ghastly man staring at 
him. He even fancied he felt the grasp on his shoul- 
der of cold, rigid hands, and so he screamed aloud in 
terror. 

It was long, long before his cries were heard, and 
then the police obtained admittance into the house, and 
broke open the door, to find the living and the dead. 
It must be a terrific position to be found in a situation 
the most compromising, with only the dead, who eould 
aoe spoken and explained all, had breath been left 
them. . 

Houghton was powerless—aghast from extreme 
terror; he saw at a glance in what a net he was caught, 
alone in a gambling-house with a dead man, and that a 
policeman, whom , might have had an interest in 
making away with. 

“TI am Houghton, the banker,” he said, in reply to 
their questionings. 

“ What brought you here? Who is that man ?” 

“T came with him—'tis Cruise, the detective; we 
came to look after a clerk of mine.” 

“What was his name? Did you find him ?” 
“Yos;” and Houghton told who the clerk was— 
Doran’s name also escaped him. 

It will easily be imagined the horror of Mrs. Hough- 
ton, when informed that her husband had been taken 
up on a suspicion of murder. 

Then came the necessary precaution of taking pos- 
session of the prisoner’s papers, of placing persons on 
the premises. It is a foolish act, yet one frequently 
done, to keep letters which will compromise. 

In Houghton’s private bureau were found more than 
one from Hallet, without any signature, making de- 
mands for money, threatening exposure, and alluding 
to a theft, in which he and his correspondent had both 
been engaged. . 

Betweeu robbery and murder there is scarcely one 





night’s watch, 


step. 


Doran strongly and strenuously denied having been 
at the hell, and those’ who went to his lodgings, near 
Staines, found him il) in bed. 

The clerk, also, whom Houghton accused of having 
been at the hell, aware that now there was no living 
witness inst him save Houghton, treated the whole 
affair as the invention of a guilty man. 

Some are not content with knowing a man guilty ot 


one crime, they must heap up iniquity upon iniquity, 
to make him blacker still. The cry was—‘ Where is 
Mr. Lever, the sub-cashier ?—surely he, too, a young 
mam, pearing so good a character, has been foully dealt 
with, 


_ So Houghton became the inmate of a prison, await- 
ing his examination. 


hile these events were occurring in one quarter, 
Lever’s mysterious ag was a source of the 
eatest anxiety to both Mrs. Darcey, and, above even 


ner, to Mrs. Houghton ; she, unfortunate woman, knew 
so much, that she shuddered at the various and feartal 
thoughts arising, in spite of herself, to suspect and 
accuse her husband. 

It will be recollected, that when Lever purchased the 
suit of clothes in Drury-lane, in which he went to Hal- 
let’s, he left his own until he should claim them. A 
hazardous act; nevertheless, the man who held them 
in keeping, though in no way averse to a little trickery, 
was honest in his own peculiar fashion. Something 
told him, when he helped to disguise Lever, that it was 
no ordinary case—no case of theft. When a day 
elapsed, and the owner came not for his clothes, he felt 
most uneasy, and did what, strange to say, he had not 
done sooner—he examined the pockets. 

In them there was a letter, but no envelope to show 
the address of the person to whom it was written, It 
ran thus :— 


“Dear Sir,—I am quite unable to unravel tho 


mystery about myself. 1 went to see my nephew Joc, 
as you desired mo to do; and when he opened the door 
and saw who it was, he uttered a cry of terror, and 


rushing past me down-stairs, has not, from what I can 
hear, been heard of since. His landlady tells mo that 
he gave out I was dead, brought a coffin into the house, 
and had a funeral. What’s still stranger, the parish 


authorities say I was duly registered as dead! So the 
whole affair 1s a greater mystery than ever. You havo 
been so kind to me, that I am ashamed to trouble you; 
but, if you have time, would you come and see me ? 


*T remain, dear sir, 
“ Obediently yours, 
“Mr. Lever.” “Jemima Banxs.” 


Here was something tangible, for this Jemima gavo 
her own address, and addressed a Mr. Lever. 

Great was Jemima’s anxiety when a stranger called 
to inquire about him. She herself had been growing 
uneasy at receiving no reply to her letter; for, cranky 
and ome ow paw as she was in temper, Lever’s kindness 
had touched a softer chord in her heart—she felt grate- 
ful; and then, too, her interests were closely bound up 
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in him, which gave an admirable polish to her rough | 
} 





gratitude. Jemima considered awhile before telling a 

stranger who he was—she could not conceal her alarm ; | 
but she dismissed the m mm, promising to look after the | 
owner of the clothes. She had become a sort of repo- 

sitory of Lever's secret, in the shape of his love for 

K Hallet; soto R he wettioes 4 

This step of Jemima’s decided an event which had 
been troubling the poor girl’s mind for days. 

Doran had written her a letter, in trembling cha- 
racters, t Ler he was seriously ill at his lodgings 
near Stamnes. 

Iler father had been almost constantly at the Mansion 
the last two days, which hampered Rose’s freedom of | 
mind and body, for it seemed to her that she was con- 

r wat 1 by him. 

Jemima’s visit, of which her father knew nothing, 

decided R She would go to Doran, and insist upon 
nowing where Lever was, as the price of her stay to 
chim. She felt convinced that Doran knew, and 

he was again in her father’s power. 

Irom Doran she had nothing to fear ; she had always 
made her mind and will conqter him—she would go. 
At that moment she forgot the night when Lever, at 
the risk of his own life, had made Doran respect her. 


1 forgot that the word “ marriage” had never passed | 
1er lover's lips; she forgot all but her love for Doran, | 
and « girl's faith, consequent upon that love. 

It was a dark, boisterous evening, when she watched 
the opportunity of her father’s absence to steal from 
the honen, and make the bess of her way to tho rail- 
road, 

Poor little Rese! Her philosophy was insufficient to 
guide her throngh a maze of reasonings to an almost 
unerring conelusion—namely, that it is far e difli- 
cult to cast aside sin, when onee we have if Our 
comrade, than to avoid its approach as a a. 
virtue were as faithful and clinging to us as vice, what 
un abode of holy friendship this world would be! 

Little Rose argued not, hesitated still less, now she 
lad taken that first step, so difficult to accomplish. She 
hastened with the speed of love to visit Doran, sick, 
nerhaps dying, for death is often swift when least de- 


! 





sired. Every other consideration was cast aside; he | 
was not her lover now, but one sick, whom she felt 
bound to visit and console. | 

| 


She quitted the train at Staines, and then, in bleak 
wind, and fleeting snow, commenced her dreary and 
hazardous journey across fields, and rough ways, to the 
furm-house where Doran lodged. 

It was almost midnight when she arrived, terrified 
by the dreary road she had travelled, half-blinded by 
the snow, shivering, perishing, and anxious. 

A sound of music smote upon her ear as she ap- 
proached the farm-house—the windows were a 
lighted—what could it mean? Only that morning she 
had heard from Doran that he was » Asean ill, His 
almost illegible writing said but this, and that she 
alone might recall vigour to his sinking frame. She 
believed him; and wearied, anxious, and frozen, having 
cast aside all which might be said of her act with con- 
tempt, ehe arrived, to find a piano played by the 
furmer’s daughter, where the primitive fiddle would 
have sounded, and neighbours for miles round 
invited to dance on the said young lady’s birthday. 

The gayest, most animated face there was Doran’s; 
and it seemed to glare upon Rose like some horrible 
vision, a ,presentiment of evil, when the door was 
opened in answer to her knock, and from a side parlour 
it looked forth to see who was the late visitor. Then 
he did turn pale, that man of fraud and untruthfulness, 
for he stood unsheltered and self-betrayed in his deceit. 

Could she have done so, Rose would have retreated; 
but it was too late. She leant against the door-post, 
and wept, while one hand waved him back. 

Oh! a ditlicult task is repentance! Doran had begun 
by hating Lever because he, Doran, was guilty. Then 
he resolved to become even better than the one who 
had not committed crime, for he would repent of his 
evil ways. Dut there are athousand things which drag 
aman down again—leaden weights to an eagle’s wings. 
Former associates hamper him; then bad habits, which 
cling to one, and choke up everything good. 

The crowning and irreparable barrier, which he felt 
he never could overleap, was raised, terrible and 
epectre-like, the night he met Houghton at the gam- 
bling-house, 

He felt he was lost ; yet it was only because he chose 
to believe it—none are, if they will turn back—there is 
retreat left for us out of every battle. 


But we must leave thoughts and feelings to form 
themselves into deeds, and now return to poor Rose. 
She stood, as we have described her, at the door, that 
eold, snowy night, weeping at the first great deception 
which had fallen on her young heart. 

had come expecting to find Doran ill, worse, per- 
h than even he asserted, for affection always exag- 


She found him light-hearted, gay, deceiving ! 
Could she have returned, she would at once have 
done so; but it was not practicable at that hour, neither 
would her strength have carried her through the task. 
Broken-spirited, she wept, feeling she was in Doran’s 
power, and in her exhausted state of mind and body, 
she had an indistinct idea of hearing Doran call her his 
sister, a8 he and several persons crowded round her. 
She felt herself almost carried in; she tried to cling to 
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house. Gentle force, however, propelled her forward, 
and she heard pity expressed on all sides for— 

“The poor young lady, who had come that bleak 
nicht, re ee her * brother’ ill.” 

* And he was ill, dear,” added the farmer’s daughter, 
“only we made him exert himself.” 

But nothing could remove from Rose’s heart the im- 
pression that she had been wilfully deceived ; she must 
remain that night, but she would depart early in the 
morning. 

In a private room, away from the revelry, she sat at 
length, with Doran beside her; and when we have 
asserted that fact, it will be too evident to all that he 
would soon be, if he were not already, forgiven. Lon, 
before Shakespeare wrote it, the argument Richar 
used to mollify Lady Ann held, and still holds good, 
with almost all women, whatever the fault committed 
may be— 

“Twas thy heavenly face that set me on I” 


Dorap, whatever the reason, had now lost, caste with 
himself; but when he came to lodge at Stames, it was 
with one intent only—to lure Rose to her , 

He could have relinquished, but not haya married 
her. Still, he wished much to bind her interests to his 
own, and the pocket-book, which he knew to be in her 
father’s possession, was the bait which drew him to- 
wards her then. Now he possessed it ; therefore, that 
argument held no further place in his specious reason- 
ings with himself; but he feared Hallet—he must bind 
him to his interests. Hallet loved his child; and 
though he might be angry at first at the marriage, sti 
he would forgive. Rose ruined, Hallet’s revengé w 
know no bounds, even to the extent, Doran felt, of self- 
sacrifice. 

Houghton, too, though a prisoner on suspicion of 
murder, he must make his through fear. 

It was strange, but true, that ever since the night 
when Houghton aud Cruise had come to the hell, visions 
of terrible import haunted The arrival of Rose 
at the farm condensed his thoughts. Now he saw a 
path through the dark, tangled wood in his brain. He 


| would marry her, and thus bind Hallet to his interests. 


It was his intention, now, sedulcusly to conceal from 

the latter that he had obtained possession of the pocket- 
book, else revenge might make him betray that he was 
at the hell. 
It was strange, certainly, how like the lapwing, which 
uses every subterfuge to lure the marauder from her 
nest, all his powers were exerted to conceal—to blot 
out—that night from everyone’s thought. 

It cannot be asserted that Rose would not have 
fallen—an impetuous, loving, innocent girl is more 
likely to succumb to temptation than a wary one; she 
never knew her own danger, for now all Doran’s pur- 
pose was to marry her as quickly as might be. He 
argued with her that she had compromised herself by 
coming, and that only a hasty union could stop evil 
reports. 

Sut Rose, even amidst her own joy at finding Doran 
good and true at last, did not forget her mission, to dis- 
cover something of Lever. 

Doran solemuly assured her that he knew nothing of 
him, and could she do otherwise than believe the man 
to whom she was about to bind herself for life in con- 
filing love ? Under the circumstances of the case, she 
will scarcely be blamed for contenting herself with 
writing to Jemima, and telling her her ill-success, and 
advising her to seek him through some otner channel. 

Impressed by Doran with the absolute necessity of 
quitting England at once, to escape from her father’s 
yursuit ; believing, too, that only thus would she make 
Doon break off his connection with the yamblers, Rose 
consented to quit her country at once, with one in 
whom her girlish affection made her too implicitly 
confide, 

Before leaving, Doran wrote to Houghton a guarded, 
unsigned letter, to the care of his legal adviser. It ran 
thns :— ’ 

“Do not make use of my name; it can avail you 
nothing. I may serve you. You will see the prudence 
of my suggestion, when I tell you that I was concealed 
beneath the curtain during your interview with H t 
and the pocket-book is now in my possession. You will 
know me as the person you last spoke to, and recog- 
nised, on the evening you were in Street, at the 
gambling-house, Beware of H——t! Do not tell him 
who has the pocket-book ; but, whatever he may threaten, 
he is powerless now, without proofs.” 

Thus secured in that quarter, Doran thought he had 
nothing more to fear. There had been a ran upon 
Houghton’s bank, as soon as his arrest became known, 
and it being deemed advisable to close it, the absence 
of Doran was unnoticed. 

But we have lost sight too long of the hero of our 
tale—Lever. 

It is not without the nature of probability, that 
Hallet might have ended the work begun by making 
away with Lever, on tho first burst of intense rage, 
when finding that the pocket-book was gone, but for 
the presence of Mrs. Hallet, who was of a different 
mould to himself. She restrained him, and took Lever 
under her protection; Hallet dared not use violence. 

Surely Voom, in some shape, had presided at our 
‘hero's birth, the female sex so ee befriended him ! 

Rough and coarse as she was, Mrs. Hallet insisted 











the door-post, she would fain not have entered that 





upon taking him under her own care. 











When her husband 
robbed, first by Lever, and then by the unknown, who 
had knocked him down, Mrs. Hallet wanted to call in 
the police. 

This her husband opposed, and it is probable she had 
seen good cause for suspecting him of some underliand 
dealings, of which she was kept in ignorance, and this 
idea made her doubly resolved now to watch over 
Lever. ‘The woman’s good sense argued, that were ho 
in reality a common thief, her husband would have 
called in the aid of the law. There is something to 
make even a man quail, especially whew guilt is in his 
heart, in a woman's determined will to act uprightly. 

“T shall take him under my care, Hallet,” sho said; 
er he is well, then you may do as you please with 

nim. 

He argued in favour of sending him to Rose’s care, 
at the Pavilion. Her husband’s affection for his first 
wife’s child—his care for her—had been the sources of 
jealousy to Mrs. Hallet. 

“Young ladies,” she said, contemptuously, “who 
can’t soil their delicate fingers, ain’t fit to have tho 
charge of a sick and injured man. [I shall see to hin, 
Hallet.” 

At another time he might have disputed her will, but 
now he was afraid to do so. All the ugly aiiuir of 
Houghton, Lever, &c., might come to light through an 
angry woman’s tongue. 

Lever remained under Mrs. Hallet’s care in 
Court. 

The blow on his temple had been so vigorously dealt, 
that fortwo days delirium ensued, and his ravings were 
constantly of the one who occupied his whole thouglits 
— DL0se. 

By every endearing name he called hor; he implored 
her to come to him, and these wild ravings convinced 
Hallet of the depth ot affection which he felt for his 
child ; these first awakened in his heart an idea which, 
eventually, was destined to’save his prisoner. In the 
mad rage to possess himself of the pocket-book, he for- 
got the import of Lever’s communication—that he was 
the son.of Henry Melville, whose name, until the sup- 
posed fraudulent bankruptcy, had ever stood one of tho 
highest in the commercial world, and would still, in 
the person of his son, were the loss of the pocket-book 
fully proved, Now, as the young man lay tossing in 
fever, under his and Mrs. Hallet’s care—for he was afraid 
to call in a medical man—an ideaentered his mind, that 
Rose could not hope to marry better than a man like 
Henry Melville’s son. The question was, had she becn 
secretly attached to him ? 

If so, it could all be arranged, and while Houghton’s 
ill-gotten money must all be refunded to Melville’s son, 
he would so arrange it, that the share-he had taken 
should remain his ; for Houghton would, he knew, con- 
sent to anything to avoid exposure. 

All this Hallet argued, feeling well assured that the 
banker, though he might remain suspected, could noi 
be convicted; and even should he be, Lever would 
claim the property left, as Houghton was not insolvent ; 
and with his father’s name to back him, Lever must 
become a prosperous man. We often arrange thins 
very well in our own minds, but how provokingly cir- 
cumstances the most unforeseen destroy them. 

Rose, as we have said, felt annoyed at her father’s 
evident watching—she could not comprehend it; he 
was simply endeavouring to discover her real senti- 
ments towards Lever. 

Lever remained under Mrs. Hallet’s care, and, after 
the first two days, began slowly recovering. 

Hallet seized the first opportunity to lead him to- 
wards the subject of his wanderings of mind; and 
though Lever, as naturally may be supposed, was at 
first guarded and suspicious, he became won, at length, 
to less reserve by the kindness of Mrs. Hallet, the re- 
collection that Hallet was Rose’s father, and the most 
delusive hope of a young ardent heart, that by his own 
and Rose’s influence her father might be reformed. 

Led on by these ideas, and weakened by illness, 
Lever unbent, and the specious Hallet obtained a full 
admission from him of his love for Rose, and his earnest 
desire to make her his wife; but he refused to state 
where and how they had first met. 

However, that mattered little; Hallet delighted, ar- 
ranged the whole affair in his own mind, and com- 

letely duped Lever by the compunction he expressed 
for his devious ways. 

“ Let me see Rose honourably settled, and then I will 
make all respect me,” he said. 

Lever argued that true repentance could not admit of 
crime for an hour. 

And Hallet admirably played the part of the sick 
wolf, who would not even look at a lamb to eat it, 
but signed a bond of eternal friendship with its kind. 


(To be continued ivour next.) 














New Taste Ornaments.—Ladies are introducing 
new and beautiful ornament for the parlour mantel or 
centre table. They take large pine burs, sprinkle grass 
seeds of any kind in them, and place them in pots of 
water. When the burs are soaked a few days, they 
close up in the form of solid cones, then the little 
spears of green grass begin to emerge from amongst 
is hake forming an ornament of rare and @mple 





beauty, adapted for the table, 
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MY UNCLE’S WILL. 
Ir was one day when I was about seven years old, after 
an unusual bustle in the family mansion, and my being 
arrayed in black, much to my convenience in the hot 
month of August, that I was told my asthmatic old 
uncle had gone off like a lamp, and that I was an heiress 
to ten thousand pounds per annum. ‘This information, 
given with an air of infinite importance, made no very 
great impression upon me at the time; and, in spite of 
tho circumstances being regularly dwelt upon by my 
I'rench governess at Camden House after every heinous 
misdemeanour,] had thought little on the subject, till,at 
the age of eighteen, [ was told to bidadieu to Levizacand 
pirouettes, and hear my unclo’s will read by my guardian. 

It furnished me, indeed, with ample means of think- 
ing. Dr. Marrowfat’s face, neither human nor divine— 
I see it before me while I am writing—appeared posi- 
tively frightful while he recited its monstrous contents. 
It appeared that my father aud uncle, though brothers, 
had wrangled and paand through life, and that the 
only subject upon which they agreed was the dignity of 
the Vavasour family; that in a moment of unprece- 
dented unison, they had determined that, as the title 
foll to my cousin Edgar, and the estate to me, to kee 
both in the family, we should marry. And it seemed, 
whichever party violated these precious conditions, was 
actually dependent on the other for bread and butter. 

When I first heard of this pious arrangement I blessed 
myself, and Sir Edgar cursed himself. “ A passionate, 
overbearing man,” thought I, “ for a husband of an 
orphan—of a girl who has not a nearer relation than 
him in the world, who has no mother to support her. 
A profoynd rake, too, who will merely view me as an 
incumbrance on his estate; who will think no love, no 
confidence, no respect due to me; who will insult my 
feelings, deride my sentiments, and with unkindness 
treat the best affections of my nature. No,” I con- 
cluded, as my constitutional levity retuyned; “I have 
the greatest possible respect for guardians, revere their 
ollice, and tremble at their authority; but to make my- 
self wretched merely to please them—no! I positively 
cannot think of it.” ‘ 

Well, time, who is no respecter of persons, went on. 
The gentleman was within a few months of twenty-one; 
and on the day of his attaining age, he was to say whe- 
ther it was his pleasure to fulfil the arrangement. My 
opinion, I found, was not to be asked—a rich and titled 
husband was procured for me; and I sat musing on m 
singular situation, when a thought struck me: “ Can 
see him, and judge of his character, unsuspected by him- 
self? ‘This is the season when he pays an annual visit 
to my godmother—why not persuade her to let me visit 
her incog. ?” The idea, strange as it was, was instantly 
acted on; and a week saw me at Vale Royal, and with- 
out carriage, without horses, without servants—to all 
appearance a girl of no pretensions or expectations, and 
avowedly dependent on a distant relative. 

To this hour I remember my heart beating audibly as 
I descended to the dining-room, where I was to see for 
the first time the arbiter of my fate; and I never shall 
forget the start of surprise, when a pale, gentlemanly, 
and rather reserved young man, in apparent ill-health, 
was introduced to me as the noisy, dissolute, distracted 
baronet. “ Preciously have I been hoaxed,” thought I, 
as, after a long and interesting conversation with Sir 
Kdgar, I, with the other, left the room. Days rolled on 
in succession ; chance continually brought us together, 
and prudence began to whisper, “ You had better return 
home.” 

Still I lingered, till one evening, towards the close of 
a long téte-d-téte conversation, on my saying that I never 
considered money and happiness as synonymous terms, 
and thought it very possible to live on five hundred a 
year, he replied, “ One admission more—could you live 
on it with me? You are doubtless acquainted,” he con- 
tinued, with increasing emotion, “with my unhappy 
situation; but not, perhaps, aware that, revolting from 
an union with Miss Vavasour, I have resolved on taking 
orders, and accepting a living from a friend. If ford- 
going more brilliant prospects, would you condescend 
to share my retirement?’ His manner, the mo- 
ment, the lovely scene which surrounded us, all com- 
bined against us, and Meaven knows what answer I 
night have been hurried into, had I not got out, with a 
gaicty, foreign to my heart, “I can say nothing to you 
till you have in person explained your sentiments to 
Miss Vavasour.. See her at.once.” 

* Bat why ?” he exclaimed. “ Could seeing her again 
ever reconcile me to her manners, habits, and senti- 
ments? or any sum of money, however large, induce 
me to place at the head of the table a hump-backed bas- 
blew in green spectacles ?” 

“ 1Tump-backed ?” 

“Yes—from her cradle. 
know her ?” 

“Tntimately. Why, she is my most particular friend 

“T sincerely beg your pardon. What an unlucky dog 
Tam! I hope you are not offended ?” 

“Offended! “Oh, no—not offended, . Hump-backed! 
geod heavens! Notinthe least offended. Hump-backed, 
of all the strange things in the world!” and 1 involun- 
tarily gave a glance towards the glass. 

“Thad no conception,” he resumed, as soon as he could 
recollect himself, * that there was any acquaintance.” 






But you colour; do you 


ha 
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dissolute, passionate, awkward, ill-disposed young man 
breathing.” 

“The d—1!” 

* Don’t swear, but hear me. See your cousin; you 
will find yourself mistaken. Further, at present, this 
deponent saith not;” and, with a face ludicrously dis- 
torted with an attempt to smile, when I was monstrously 
inclined to cry, I escaped to my room. We did net meet 
again; for the next morning, in no enviable framo of 
mind, I returned home. 

Not many weeks afterwards, Sir Edgar came of age. 
The bells were ringing blithely in the breeze, the tenants 
were carousing on the lawn, when he drove up to the 
door. My cue was taken. With oa large pair of green 
spectacles on my nose, in a darkened room, near a table 
covered with ponderous volumes, I prepared for a tre- 
mendous interview. After hems and haws innumerable, 
and with confusion the most distressing to himself and 
the most amusing to me, he gave me to understand that 
he could not fulfil the engagement made for him, and 
regretted that it had ever been contemplated. 

“No, no,” said I, in a voice that — him start and 
draw up the blinds; “‘ no, no—it is preposterous to sup- 
pose Sir Edgar Vavasour could ever connect himself 
with an ill-bred, awkward, hump-backed girl!” 

Exclamations and exclamations, laughter and raillery, 
intermixed with more serious feeling, followed ; but the 
result of all was—that—that—we were married, 





THE ORPHAN. 


Ou, happy child, who sittest blest 
Upon thy mother’s knee at night, 

Who clingest to thy father’s breast, 
As if that place were all thy right; 


Thank God on bended knee at even, 
Thank God at morn with folded hand, 
That He a mother’s love has given— 
A tender father’s guiding hand, 


I pass’d a quiet burial ground, 
By westering sunbeams calmly lit, 
And there, beside a double mound, 
I saw a lonely orphan sit. 


The clustering eurls that bound her head 
With golden light, must ever miss 
The father’s gentle hand outspread— 
The tender mother’s evening kiss. 
Nover her eyes shall meet again 
Those eyes that gleamed in proud delight; 
Her ears shall long, but long in vain, 
For greeting kind, or fond good-night, 


O God, the orphan’s God above, 
Comfort that lonely heart to-night; 
And make us grateful for the love 
That fills our happy homes with light, 
C.F. A, 








SUMMER THOUGHTS. 
BY C. DUNLOP KIDD. 

Vhild of the sun, see—sultry Summer comes.—T#omson. 
Tunice welcome is the bright summer sunshine, which 
has come at last! Many were the hearts that trembled 
for their happy summer thoughts, when the months 
rolled round, and announced that summer had arrived; 
but the dull, leaden clouds above belied their words. 
But after many days of patient waiting, we see, we feel 
that it is summer. Now is the time to cast ourselves 
away, and renew our summer man. Away, then, with 
“dull care and cankering thought,” and let only sum- 
mer meditations steal softly over us! Now is the time 
to hurry off to the p'easant fields, and the sweet per- 
fumed vales. 

Hie you, O friend, to yonder glistening fields, where 
the rich piles of yellow corn are bursting into gold. 
Hear you not already the reapers’ shouts, as they quaff 
the nut-brown ale? Hie you on further, to the bending 
branches of “ cherry-cheeked pear,” and 

* Tho redd’ning apple, that ripens here to gold ;” 


whilst close beside trails the sweet yellow-flowered hop- 
bines. On further yet, over green lanes covered with 
the “modest-tipped daisy,” and the hundred and one 
flowers of English fields, whilst, far as the eye can reach, 
tower up wooded hills, luxuriating in all their manifold 
colours. ‘Tall, towering elm and chesnut-trees, encircled 
by the sturdy oak, throw their shadows o’er the ee. 
and form bowers for sweet songsters, whose warbling 
throats utter 

“Such music as before was never heard.” 

Then, how luxurious to recline upon Nature’s green 
carpeted banks! 

“ How sweet it is, hearing the downward stream, 

With half-shut eyes, ever to seem 

Falling asleep in a half-dream ; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 

To the influence of mild-minded melancholy.” 

As the rippling stream passes by, gurgling o’er the 
pebbles, and the low moaning of breeze-blown branches 
ig accompanied with the sweet strains of the twittering 
pees ye ramet thy all these ravishing sights and sounds 
meet the eye and ear, then let thy sweet summer 
thoughts intrude; and may they be sweet and happy 
thoughts—thoughts that, when the cares and harasses 
of business have to be resumed, may be looked back 
upon as,gladful inciters to pursue our tasks and duties, 
the better to prepare us for that great shore where 





“The most intimate,” 1 returned; “and I can assure 
you that you have been represented to her as the most} 


summer and summer thoughts for ever reign, 





HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOK 


MISSED OPPORTUNITI 


Wuo has not been told that, if they had « rer, 
or gone earlier, or hurried their pace, or ened it, 
or done something that they have not done, the le 


course of life would have been otherwisg? W 
not looked back regretfully at the past, whi 
fashioned, would have made the present 
isP. We think it hard that we cannot | 
our life to pieces, as a mantua-maker un he , 
and make up the stuff another way. How 1 , 
we might save in tho cloth, how much | 
we might make the garment, if we only 
use our scissors and needle again, ! 
past by the experienco of the presen 
THE OURANG-OUTANSG 8 LO’ 


Some of the men who wandered } , 
the others in search of wild fru 
some very largo monkeys, which they 
ourang-outangs, and while speaking of { | 


minded of the various stories tol 


ried off bythem. Butalthough man 


of the male ouratig-outang carrying off y 
maidens into the jungle, yet it is seldom that \ 
the female ourang-outang running off \ 


the Muruts of Padas tell the following narrative, v 
they say, may be believed :—Some yea 


their young mén was wandering in the jungl l 
with a sumpitan, or blowpipe, and a sword. 

to the banks of a pebbly stream, and, being a hot day, 
he thought he would have a bathe. Lle placed his: 

and clothes at the foot of a tree, and then we ) 


the water. After a time, being sufficiently 
he was returning to dress, when ho perceived an cn 


mous female ourang-outang standing between him | 
the tree. She advanced towards him as he stood par 
lysed by surprise, and, seizing him by the arm, com) l 
him to follow her toa branching tree and climb up 
When he reached her resting-place, consisting of | 
and branches woven into a comfortable nest, she 1 
him enter. There he remained some months, jea! 
watched by his strange.companion, fed by her on frui 
and the cabbage of the palm, and rarely permitted to 
touch the carth with his feet, but compelled to move 
from tree to tree. This life continued some time, till 
the female ourang-outang, becoming lees watchful, pe: 
elt ol 


mitted the Murut more hberty. He availed hin 
it to slip down the ‘trunk of the tree and run to tho 
place where he had formerly left his weapon She, 
secing his attempted escape, followed, to be pierced, us 
she approached him, by a poisoned arrow. Iwas told, if 1 
would ascend the Padas river as far as the man’s village, 
I might hear the story from his own lips.—Bor 
ORIENTAL JUSTICE. 

At Mascara, two children having quarrelled in the 
street, their parents interfered, and, from insults and 
menaces becoming more and more excited, one drew 
his knife and stabbed his adversary, who fell dead. He 
had received five wounds—one in his right, and one in 
his left breast, two in the stomach, and the fifth in the 
back. A crowd had collected, and in it were the police 
agents, who arrested the murderer and conducted him 
before the magistrate of the town. The Ulemas, or 
doctors of the law, assembled and constituted a tribunal, 
In less than half-an-hour the witnesses had been heard, 
and the culprit was condemned to suffer the penalties 
of vengeance at the hand of his victim's brother. Upon 
a sign from the magistrate, two police-agents tied his 
wrists together, placed themselves on his right and left, 
and, preceded by his executioner, led him tothe market- 
lace, then thronged with two or three thousand Arabe. 
When I arrived, the police-officers, flourishing their 
sticks amid the crowd, had cleared a circular space, of 
which the centre was occupied by the executioner and 
the condemned—the one witha knife in his hand, the 
other calm, and apparently indifferent to what was 
passing. In the terms of the sentence, the murderer 
was to die under the same number of wounds as he had 
inflicted, and to receive them in the same order, and 
in the same parts of his body, as his victim had received 
them. When all was ready, and the preparations were 
limited to the simple arrangements I have described, a 
police-officer raised his bdton—that was the signal. The 
man with the knife rushed at his patient, and stabbed 
him in the right breast, and then in the left breast, but 
of course without reaching bis heart, for tho unfortunate 
man cried @loud—* Strike, strike, but think not that 
thou canst kill me; it is God alone who slays.” Mean- 
while, the punishment was ferociously inflicted, and the 
criminal, whose entrails were bursting from him with 
waves of blood, as wound after wound was inflicted, 
continued to revile his executioner. There remained a 
last blow to deal. The wounded wretch turned himself 


round, and the blade of the knife disappeared in his 
loins. He staggered, yet did not fall. “ Enough! 
enough!” shouted the crowd; “be gave only five 
stabs, and he must reecive no moro.” The execution, 


in fact, was over, and the miserable man had strength 
enough left to regain his horse. The Consular physi- 
cian, M. Wariner, arrived almost at the same moment; 
and while he was engaged in dressing the stomach- 
wounds, the man reiterated—“ Oh, I pray you, cure me! 
They say you are a great doctor; prove it—cure me, in 
order that I may kill that dog!’ But all was unavail- 
ing, and he died in the course of the night,—Horses of 





the Sahara, 
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. CURRENT GOSSIP 

Mosatc decoration is to be commenced shortly in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, 

Tx stones of the St. Helona grave of Napoleon are to be 
brought to Paria. : 

Lanoer numbers of men continue to be discharged from the 
Woolwich arsenal, 

Tux wife of Dr. Livingstone, the celebrated traveller, has 


lost her life by fever in Africa, while accompanying her hus- 
band on his travels. 

A Tareworm in tan Eyr.—A letter from Berlin relates the 
following singular fact:—The son of a shopkeeper, a 
ing in Berlin, having complained that he could not see so we 
as usual with one of his eyes, was conducted to the establish- 
ment of Dr. Greafe, On examining the patient, the doctor 
said it was lucky the child had been promptly brought tc 
him, for he declared that immediately behind the iris of the 
ulfvctod eye there waa atapeworm! This parasite, he added, 
would undoubtedly have soon completely destroyed the organ 
of vision in which it had taken up its quarters, The doctor 
said it was a wonder that such cases were not more frequent. 
They arose, he observed, from eating underdone or uncooked 
moat, and most generally pork. 

Co.earpon's Unitsp States Propaecy.—Thirty years ago 
4amuel Taylor Coleridge spoke of the dissolution of the 
Northern and Southern States of the American Union, as 


follows :—"' Now, and for some years past, the people of the 


North hate Eugland with increasing bitterness, whilst 
amongst those of the South, who are Jacobins, the British 
connection has become popular, Can there ever be any 
thorough national fusion of the Northern and Southern 


,? I think not, In fact, the Union will be shaken 
almost to dislocation whenever a very eerious question 
between the States arises. The American Union has no 
centre, and it is impossible now to make one, The more the: 
extend their borders into the Indians’ land, the weaker will 
the national cohesion be. But I look — the States as 
splendid masses, to be used, by and by, in the composition 
of two or three great governments,” 

A Mopars Wiu.1aM Trert.—The story of William Tell 
cameo up the other night at the table, around which three 
lrench snortamen were sitting after a day’s shooting, One 
of the chasseur’s, M. Cyrille 8., thought nothing of Tell’s 
feat. Ile would bet to do the same, substituting only a 
pistol for a bow and arrow, The bet was taken; the 
wayorers, eager to settle the affair, would not wait till the 
morrow. Inthe dark night, M, Cyrille’s son, five years of 
nyre, was led into the garden, a lantern was placed on his 
head, and at twenty-five paces his father snuffed the candle, 
Mo nearly was he, however, a “dead” shot, that the mark of 
the bullet was actually found on his son’scap, Proud of his 
feat, the sportsman boasted of his skill; the story was re- 
peated, and came to the ears of the authorities, who imme- 
diately arrested M, Cyrille for attempted homicide, and his 
two friends as accessaries before the fact, and they aro all 
now in durance vile, 

Corrow ruom Curwa.—A communication from Cochin China 
says that the cotton-plant grows spontaneously in that coun- 
try, and that, consequently, we may find there a sufficient 
«tuantity of the precious commodity to render us independent 
of any foreign supply, Tho cotton grown in Cochin China 
belongs to the species known in commerce as short silk, 
Notwithatanding the imperfect manner in which it is culti- 
vated and prepared, it already rivals the produce of New 
Orleans. It is soft and silky, of a white colour, and its 
thread is long. After a two years’ war, Lower Cochin China 
nlone exported 2,000,000lbs. weight. The inhabitants of the 
country have hitherto attached no importance to the culti- 
vation of cotton, The natives content thomselves with 


Stuls 


spinning with a wheel as much as they require for their 
own use, It appears further that the growth of cotton is not 
confined to certain provinces only, but the soil of the entire 
country is suited to its production, 


‘Tux Reoxt Picxer.—The American press abounds with 
nnecdotes of the war, moro or less veracious, Here is a good 


Federal specitnen :—* Some time ago we had a picket com- 
sosed of three Jersey men, It was in the very advance, 
Vhile posted there a secession sentinel was stationed behind 


n tree, at a distance of about a quarter of a mile. The Union 
boys were astonished to hear him crying out, ‘ What are you 
doing over there?’ Thoy answered, ‘ Making our coffee,’— 
It is supposed that the poor rebel had snu the aroma in 
the breeze. ‘What!’ said the rebel, ‘real coffee ?’—‘ Yes,’ 
was the answer, ‘real coffee—don’t you want some?’ After 
& pause, the rebel said—‘ Suppose I come over there and lay 
down my musket, will you let me come back here without 
hurting me P?’—* Yes, come on, we give you our pledge,’ was 
the reply. Accordingly the secession volunteer came over 
and swallowed two large cups of coffee, and a good supply 
of sound bread and meat. After he had satisfied himself, he 
expressed his thanks, pronounced the repast very good, and 


seemed suddenly impressed with a new idea, Looking upon 
the comfortable and well-dressed defenders of the old flag at 
his side, he at last quietly remarked, ‘I think I will leave 


+ oe ~ ae whero it is,’ and then deliberately surrendered 
imeelf.”” 

Mave anv Feuata Carmmrvars.—Of every 100 prisoners 
committed to prison in England, in the year 1861, 23 were 
women, #0 that of every four prisoners one was a woman. 
In the committala for the more serious offences, indictable 
offences—14,349 males and 3,977 femalea—tho proportion of 
women was fewer ; in the five years 1957-61 it has n little 
more than one in every five. But the comperison is not 
nearly 60 favourable to women in the estimates made by the 
police of the number of the criminal classea, because then 
profligate women are reckoned, $1,500 in the returns of last 
year, The number of women belonging to the criminal 
classes, including uuder that designation known thicves, 
receivers of stolen goods, suspected persons, vagrants, pros- 
éitutes, and all women actually in prison, for other cause 
than debt, was returned at 69,931 last year, or one in ever 
171 of the entire female population of England. The crimina. 
vlass of the other sex numbered 89,603, or one in 109. 
Women take their part even in crimes of violence. Last 
year 27 women were committed to take their trial for 
murder, 7 for attempting to murder, 20 for manslaughter, 
18 for wounding with intent to maim, 37 for burglary, 76 
for housebreaking, and 17 were charged before magistrates 
with having implements for housebreaking. 24 were in- 
dicted for robbery and assaults to rob by persons armed in 
company; but assaults and larcenies without violence are 
their cluof crimes. 13 were indicted for bigamy; 112 for 
concealing the birth of infants; 20,641 were charged before 
magistrates with being drunk, or drunk aud disorderly, and 
9,509 of thom convicted, 
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THE JESTER 

Aw advertiser says that he has a cottage to let containing 

eight rooms and an acre of land. : 

a8 Best Sunstirute ror Corron.—Liberal subscriptions 
for the poor creatures who are suffering from the want of it. 
—Punch, 

An Irishman tells of a fight in which there was but one 
weds pee left in the crowd, “‘ and that belonged to the tay- 

ettle.” 

A RaILroap conductor, out of employment at present, wants 
to know when the ‘“‘equinoctial line”’ is to be opened, as he 
thinks of applying for a situation. Y : 

Some one blamed Mr. March for changing his mind. 
“Well,” said he, “that is the difference between a man and 
a jackass ; the jackass can’t change his mind, and a man can 
— it’s a human privilege.”’ 

An old lady, looking at the curiosities in a museum, came 
to a couple of sea-dogs; and, after gazing at them with won- 
der, inquired of a wag who stood near her, if they barked. 


“RELICS OF THE PAST 


S1en or tHe Cross.—Tho early English metrical romanceg 
prove that, if ladies did make the sign of the cross in the 
middle of their name, it was not from ignorance of letters, 
but from devotion. ‘ And in token I sign it with the cross,” 
is a common form, proving that the symbol was often used 
as a visible oath, 

Toxacco-Smoxr as A BrveraGe.—The method of smoking 
sanctioned by fashion (in olden times), was to inhale the 





smoke through the mouth, passing it out through the pas- 
sages of the nose, by which the intoxicating qualities of tho 
tobacco were more brought out than in the modern manner 
of exhaling the vapour from the lips. The smoke was thus 
brought in contact with the delicate membranes of the throat 
and brain. To this method of stimulating was applied the 
term tobacco-drinking, common in the technology of that 
time, The Cuban, Mexican, and South American at this 
day drink smoke from their cigarettes as our ancestors did 





“No, madam,” says the wag, “their bark is on the sea.” 
Horrrvt, Very.—A gentleman who had just returned from 
Arkansas heard the following conversation at a tavern :— 
‘* Holtoa, boy !’’—*‘ Holloa, yourself!’”’ ‘Can I get break- 
fast here?’”’—“I don’t reckon you can.” “ Why not?” 
“ Massa’s away, mistress is drunk, the baby’s got the colic, 
and I don’t care a darn for nobody.” 
Yayrxexr Portey.—The following ‘‘ Owed to Lake Ontary” 
is worth preserving :— 
“Green are thy waters, greon as bottle-glass— 
Behold ’em stretcht thar! 
Fine muskalonges and Oswego bass 
Is oft’n katched thar. 
Thar the red Injin once took his delights, 
Fisht, fit, and bled; 
Now most of the inhabitants is whites, 
And nary red!” 


How To Avorp tHe Dravent.—An American correspondent 
writes :—*‘ A smart person named Fitch advertised very ex- 
tensively in all the New York papers that any person who 
would enclose to him a dollar should receive, in reply, the 
itive information as to how he could avoid the 
draught. He received over six hundred letters in a week, 
enclosing the dollar, and anxiously demanding the “ gua- 
ranteed faformation.’* To all he replied as follows :—‘‘ Enlist 
without delay in the nearest volunteer regiment.—A. Fitch.” 


most 


It was @ square transaction all round, and the police had to 
let Mr, Fitch slide, - 
—_oe—— 
HOME HINTS 


Garry Fry.—Tho green fly may be got rid of by using 
Neal’s patent plant-soap, or by fumigation with tobacco, 
either of which is very effective, and equally cheap. 

PRESERVATION OF wr ey = may be preserved for any 
length of time by excluding them from the air. Some per- 
sons place eggs which they wish to preserve in a netting, or 
on a sieve or cullender, and immerse them for an instant in 
a cauldron of boiling water, before packing them away. 
Sometimes eggs are placed in vessels containing milk of 
lime or strong brine, or rubbed over with butter, lard, or 
gum-water; all these methods act by excluding the air. 
FemaLe AccompLisumENnts.—How much in modern educa- 
tion is calculated, if not intended, rather to prepare our 
females to dazzle in the circle of fashion and the gay party, 
than to shine in the retirement of home! To polish the ex- 
terior by what are called accomplishments séems to be more 
the object than to give a solid substratum of piety, intelli- 
gence, good sense, and social virtue. Never was a subject 
less understood than education. To store the memory with 
facts, or to cultivate the taste for music, singing, drawing, 
languages, and needlework, are the ends with many. The 
use of the intellect in the way of deep reflection, sound judg- 
ment, accurate discrimination, is not taught as it should be; 
while the direction of the will, the cultivation of the heart, 
and the formation of the character are lamentably neglected. 
We ask not the sacrifice of anything that can add grace, and 
elegance, and ‘ort t to the feminine character; but we 
do want incorporated with this more of what is masculine in 
knowledge and wis<iom. 

Quincx JeLtty.—The quinces may be preserved as jelly by 
the following directions :—The fruit ought not to be — 
ripe : they should, however, be of a fine yellow colour. Wipe 
of t the down which covers them, Quarter, core, and put 
them into a saucepan, with water enough to cover them. 
Set them on the fire, and when soft, lay the pieces on a sieve 
to drain, pressing them very —- Strain the liquor and 
measure it, Add to it an eq quantity of clarified sugar, 
stir it well, and when well mixed put it on the fire, still stir- 
ring. As soon as the jelly spreads over the spoon, and falls 
from it like treacle, take it from the fire, and when cold pour 
it into pots. To make marmalade, gather the quinces when 
fully ripe and of a fine yellow, Pare, quarter, and core them. 
Put them into a saucepan with a little water, and set them on 
the fire until they are = soft. Then take them out and 
lay them on a sieve to drain; rub them through, and weigh 
the pulp. Take an equal weight of sugar, clarify it, and add 
it to the pulp. Stir the whole well together over the fire until 
it will fall from the spoon like a jelly. ‘The marmalade is then 
fit to be put into pots, and when cold cover them close, 


a 
SCIENCE OF THE DAY 


Inow Formep spy Anmratcuies.—The French Journal of 
Public Instruction contains 4 curions article by M. Oscar de 
Watteville, in which he announces the fact, that in the lakes 
of Sweden there are vast layers or banks of iron exclusively 
built up by animalcules, not unlike those that have laid tho 
foundations of large islands in the ocean, by silently and for 
ages cementing matter with matter, so as to create those 
beautiful forms known as madreporw, milleporm, ecrals, &c. 
The iron thus found is called in Sweden lake-ore, distin- 
guished, according to its form, into gunpowder, pearl, 
money, or cake-ore. In winter, the Swedish peasant, who 
has but little to do in that season, makes holes in the ice of 
a lake, and with a long pole probes the bottom, until he has 
found an iron bank, An iron sieve is then let down, and 
with a sort of ladle, conveniently fashioned for the purpose, 





from their pipes; every whiff of the deliciously-scented and 
not strong Cheese being drawn into the throat as far as tho 
divergencies of the bronchial tubes, where it is retained a 
short time before it is exhaled, either through the mouth or 
nose.’ The accomplished inhaler will draw a copious breath 
from his cigar, calmly drink a glass of water, and then puff 
out the unlooked-for clouds with an air of necromantic un- 
concern. The cigarette, being light and brief, if not too 
frequently repeated, can be smoked innocently in this way; 
but the young man who indulges in cigars thus respired is 
following a v dangerous business. A choice Havana, 
burned as it were inside the bronchia, gives a feeling not un- 
like the enchantment of opium, and quite as destructive to 


life and health, 
: —o——-. 


FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


Tarest worsk THay HuneEr.—Tho disturbance to the geno- 
ral system which is known by the name of raging thirst, is 
far more terrible than that of starvation, and for this reason: 
during the abstinence from food the organism can still livo 
upon its own substance; but during the abstinence from 
liquids the organism has no such source of supply within 
itself. Men have even endured absolute privation of food 
for some weeks, but three days of absolute privation from 
drink (unless in a moist atmosphere) is, perhaps, the limit 
of endurance, Thirst is the most atrocious torture ever in- 
vented by Oriental tyrants. It is that which most effectually 
tames animals. Mr. Estley, when he had a refractory horse, 
always used thirst as the most effective means of coercion, 
giving a little waier as the reward for every act of obedience. 
OxgizntaL Inxs.—The ink is usually composed of lamp- 
black or powdered charcoal, prepared with gum and water, 
and sold in small grains at resembling gunpowder, 
The writer who wants to replenish his ink-horn puts some of 
this into it, and adds a little water, but not enough to rendes 
the ink thinner than that used by printers. Those who usa 
much of it work up the ink-grains with water, much in tho 
same manner that artists prepare their colours, Jn the ma. 
nuscripts written with this ink, the characters appear of q 
most intense and glossy black, which never changes its hue, 
never eats into the paper, nor even becomes indistinct or 
obliterated, except from the action of water, by which it is 
even more easily spoiled than our own manuscripts. Tha 
Eastern scribes also write in gold, and with inks of various 
brilliant colours, particularly red and blue. These details 
respecting modern Oriental ink agree well with what has 
been ascertained concerning the ink of the ancients. 

Divine ror Sroners,—'The following is the manner in 
which the Syrian diver performs his duties :—After saying 
his prayers, he squats down naked on the gunwale of the 
boat, with a net used for a pocket round his neck, and a piece 
of marble, shaped like an inverted U, in his hand. To this 
marble a rope is tied, which is secured to the gunwalo by the 
other end, The diver now repeatedly inflates his lungs, and 
then, after fetching a long breath for the last time, plunges 
head foremost into the sea. A man in the boat meanwhilo 
holds the rope, and, as soon as he feels it shake, he gives tho 
signal to two of his co es to haul up the diver. This is 
done with such rapidity, that the latter at once appears above 
the surface with half his body out of the water. Quite ex- 
hausted, he clings to the boat’s side; a comrade then sup- 
ports him by the wrist until he has relieved himself by a dis- 
charge of water from his nose, ears,and mouth. This water 
is often tinged with blood. A good diver will remain three 
minutes under water, but, owing to the immense exertion, 
he cannot dive oftener than twice every hour, 
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GOLDEN TREASURY 


Waar different things are pride and vanity—pride depend- 
ing on self-applause, vanity on the applause of others! 

A MAN cannot possess anything that is better than a good 
woman, nor anything that is worse than a bad one. 

No man is poor who takes pains to realise that the days of 
our life are but pocket-money, with eternity in the bank. 

Wuart we pity genius for, is what the angels rejoice over 
for its sake—the cloud that brings the tear-rain out of which 
are born its flowers. 

Tux advantage of a love based upon intellectual sympathy, 
is its continuing to deepen with the improving of the woman's 
mind—not lessened at all by the ageing or altering of such 
beanty as had nothing to do with it. 
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the loose ore is shovelled into the sieve, which is then 
up again. The ore thus extracted is, of course, mixed with 
® quantity of sand and other extraneous matter, which is 
ot rid of by washing it in a cradle, like that used by gold- 
cygxers. A man may get out aton of iron ore per day by 
process, 
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